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Five Years In Retrospect 


North Pacific Program 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
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“T can see the Asian Pacific region in the twenty-first century 
being the engine of global economic and cultural development 
that Europe was in the nineteenth century. The potential is 
there—resources, a vast population, the dramatic chemistry of 
Eastern culture and Western technique.” 


The Right Honorable Pierre Elliott Trudeau 
Prime Minister of Canada 
Tokyo, Japan, May 1983 


Prepared by Anne Donohue (F-H ‘89) with assistance from Kathleen Cooke Ryan (F-H ‘86) 
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FOREWORD 


Late in 1984 Mr. Seizo Ota, President and Chief Executive Officer of the Toho Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, in the euphoria of a splendid dinner at Boston’s Somerset Club, 
suggested that the Fletcher School clone itself in Japan, specifically in Hokkaido with which 
Massachusetts has strong historical ties. Mr. Ota proposed that we begin by establishing a 
summer seminar which we did in 1985. 

About a year later, the then Dean of the Fletcher School, Ambassador Theodore Lyman 
Eliot, articulated our goal as an Institute which would bear the name of Fletcher but would 
carry out its own unique program relating to the North Pacific region. 

We define that region as the North Pacific Ocean and its rimlands stretching from San 
Diego to Shanghai, from the 32nd degree North Latitude to the Bering Strait, comprising all 
or parts of seven nations (the United States, Canada, the Soviet Union, Japan, the two Koreas, 
and China). We chose that region not simply because of its peculiar significance to the Japan- 
America relationship. The North Pacific is where all the major powers except Europe meet, 
where the world’s primary manufacturing and trading activities now take place, and where 
increasingly world leadership may focus. 

Now moving into our sixth year of activities in Hokkaido, it seems appropriate that we 
report to our friends, that we take both a backward glance and a look at the future. During 
our fifth year, 1989, we passed two significant milestones. The first is that we were joined by 
students and teachers from the DPRK. We are as yet the only organization in the world where 
North Koreans meet South Koreans in the classroom, across the lunch table, and on the dance 
floor. We feel a new and deeply satisfying sense of completeness because we now have 
participants from all seven North Pacific nations. 

The second milestone we reached in our fifth year relates to our future. We have 
prepared a “blueprint” for a Fletcher North Pacific Institute to be formally established in 
1990. In brief, that Institute will be charged with undertaking a variety of research and 
teaching programs relating to the North Pacific region. We hope that it will embody some of 
the engaging characteristics of the Salzburg Seminars, the Aspen Institute, and Bellagio. But 
like our summer seminar, this institution must be unique. As we plunge into this ambitious 
project, we are going to need your wisdom and encouragement. All of those who have 
participated in the summer seminar are part of a continuing effort. 

We like to think that the formal structure of the seminar, its lecture and its workshops, is 
useful; but learning thrives also in the milieu of the coffee break, the shared meal, the glass of 
beer. The impromptu is perhaps more significant than the planned. Several years ago a 
faculty colleague commented on the informality of my clothing: jeans and a red T-shirt with 
the program logo. We were then, students, faculty, and family members, travelling on an 
excursion outside of Sapporo. I suppose I simply wanted to be comfortable, but I think I was 
also making a statement about the egalitarian spirit of the summer seminar. It is truly a 
collective learning experience. 

The diversity of viewpoint among our students continues to ensure that our discussions 
remain lively. Our students bring us intellectual passion, informed intelligence, and a spirit of 
amicability. They are an extraordinarily talented group of individuals who will, we anticipate, 
become movers and shapers of opinion and policy in the years to come. I offer them my 
thanks, and to my faculty colleagues also for making the program such a success. 

Without the advice, financial support, and administrative assistance of many people we 
would have no program. Mr. Ota wins our special gratitude for his imagination, enthusiasm 
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and generosity. Important financial assistance is also provided by the Fletcher-Hokkaido 
Committee in Sapporo, led by Mr. Kohmo Yotsuyanagi and Mr. Yasuaki Kashihara whose 
persuasive tongues have assured us the support of Hokkaido’s business leaders. The 
Prefectural Government of Hokkaido, the Honorable Takahiro Yokomichi, Governor, and the 
City of Sapporo, the Honorable Takeshi Itagaki, Mayor, are consistent supporters of the 
program. To all of them we would like to extend our great thanks. 

All of us are much indebted to Mr. Akio Matsue, the managing director of the program 
in Sapporo, and his dedicated staff. They have been largely responsible for Fletcher’s 
gracious reception in Hokkaido. 

In addition we would like to express our appreciation to: 


The Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Hokkaido Development Agency 
The Japan Foundation 
The National Institute for Research Advancement 
Northern Regions Foundation 
Hokkaido Economic Federation 
Hokkaido Federation of Chambers of Commerce and Industry 
The Toho Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Finally, we owe much gratitude to the Program Assistants who have accompanied us 
each year from Fletcher and worked tirelessly to guarantee a successful summer seminar. 
John Curtis Perry 
Henry Willard Denison Professor of History 
Director, North Pacific Program, 
The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
and Head, Fletcher-Hokkaido Program 


Professor John Perry 
and Seizo Ota. 


July 14 - 28 
Sapporo 


—— The North Pacific: The New Center of the World? - 


The first summer seminar brought together students from five of the seven North Pacific 
nations: Japan, Canada, South Korea, the People’s Republic of China, and the United States of 
America. Together we explored the role of the North Pacific region in world affairs. We began 
each day with a lecture which the entire group attended, including fellow faculty members. 
After the lecture we formed small workshops, where students presented reports and sparked 
provocative and enlightening discussions. We began this unique international educational 
experiment unsure of where it would lead. We left enriched by the contributions of each 
participant—students, teachers, and especially from the vigorous and enthusiastic 
involvement of our statesman-in-residence, the Right Honorable Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
former Prime Minister of Canada. 


FACULTY - Robert Dohner, Lawrence Franko, Alan Henrikson, William Green Miller, and John Curtis Perry, Fletcher; 
Hiroshi Kimura, Hokkaido University; F. Roy Lockheimer, Nihon University, Tokyo; the Right Honorable Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau, former Prime Minister of Canada. 

STUDENTS - Timothy Aeppel, Fletcher; Makoto Anazawa, Hokkaido University; Lisbeth Tarlow Bernstein, Fletcher; 
Kyung-sook Chung, Institute of Foreign Affairs and National Security, Seoul; Shigeru Endo, Hokkaido Electric Power 
Company; Marguerite Gong Hancock, Fletcher; Yoichiro Hosoya, Keio University, Tokyo; William Jarosz, Fletcher; Edith 
Johnson, Fletcher; Taehwan Kim, Yonsei University, Seoul; Gregory Kozicz, Fletcher; Huanting Li, Foreign Affairs College, 
Beijing; Leping Li, Foreign Affairs College; Yoshihiko Maekawa, National Institute for Research Advancement, Tokyo; 
Milton Moreno, Fletcher; Fumihiko Ozeki, Toho Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Theodore Parker, Fletcher; David Rubin, 
Fletcher; Shigeki Sato, Matsushita School of Government and Management, Kanagawa; Akira Suzuki, The Hokuyo Sogo 
Bank, Ltd.; Nobuo Takahashi, Keio University; Hirose Takashi, Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, Ltd.; Harriet Whiting, Fletcher; 
Motomasu Yamaki, The Hokkaido Bank, Ltd. 

GUEST LECTURERS - Yoshihiro Kobayashi, Professor, Hokkaido University; Feng Li, Vice Consul, People’s Republic of 
China; Hiromi Ishigaki, Professor, Hokkaido University; Robert Immerman, Minister-Counselor, U.S. Department of State. 
Japanese Language Instructor-Fumiko Dobashi. 

North Pacific Program Assistant-James Van de Velde. 
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LECTURES AND WORKSHOPS 


Professor Perry opened the series of lectures with an historical perspective of the role of 
Americans in Hokkaido. Fear of Russian encroachment spawned Japanese interest in 
developing the island. The Japanese looked to Americans, and particularly New Englanders, 
for advice. William S. Clark, a giant of nineteenth century American education, is better 
remembered today in Japan than in his home state of Massachusetts with his immortal advice 
to the young men of Hokkaido: “Boys, be ambitious!” 


Professor Perry also taught a workshop entitled “An Historical Perspective of Warfare in 
the North Pacific.” Student presentations touched on topics ranging from the causes of the 
Russo-Japanese War, to economic tensions leading to World War Two in the Pacific, and 
misuses of the “lessons” of the Pacific War in the Korean War. 


Professor Lockheimer lectured on Japan’s cultural relations across the North Pacific. During 
the Tokugawa period, Japan was essentially closed to all outside influences. However by the 
late nineteenth century Japan was actively seeking contacts with all the nations in the North 
Pacific. Historically, the Japanese have been more inclined to exchange goods rather than 
people; one exception is in the North Pacific, where large numbers of Japanese resettled in 
China and Korea during the imperial era, while others moved permanently to North 
America. 


Professor Lockheimer’s workshop included student presentations on such topics as 
Chinese-Japanese cultural interaction, the effects of Japanese culture on foreigners in Japan, 
and work ethics and corporate culture in the United States and Japan. 


Professor Henrikson analyzed the relationship between the U.S. domestic power shift from 
the “Frostbelt” to the “Sunbelt” and its impact on U.S. foreign policy. Some argue that 
“Atlanticists” are losing power to the New South and Golden West whose interests lie in 
Latin America and the Pacific. However, Professor Henrikson concluded that there is no 
clear-cut evidence to support the theory that America’s domestic shift of power has caused a 
shift in U.S. foreign policy orientation. 


In his workshop entitled “American Postwar Grand Strategy and the North Pacific,” 
Professor Henrikson moderated student presentations on containment in Japan, Canadian 
foreign policy during the detente era, and Sino-American relations 1949-1950. 


“The Pacific Shift in World Business: How Far, How Fast, How North?” was the title of 
Professor Franko’s lecture. He examined the so-called shift from the North American- 
European center of global business to the new Asian center. Franko concluded that the 
challenge is a Japanese challenge, and that the Japanese advance has hit the United States and 
Britain, but not the rest of Europe. He predicted that Japan’s growth will not continue at the 
same pace and that South Korea could bypass the Japanese in some sectors. 


Professor Franko’s workshop on “The Role of the North Pacific in Global Industrial and 
Banking Competition” included presentations on competition in the semiconductor industry, 
Korean industrial organization, and the Japanese aircraft industry. 


Professor Dohner’s lecture addressed economic interactions among the North Pacific states. 
He noted that to date there is no clearly defined “North Pacific economy,” therefore he dealt 


with the concept of the “Pacific Basin economy.” Factors which have contributed to the rapid 
growth in the economies of many Asian states are the ability of these economies to save and 
invest, domestic administrations that are “growth oriented,” and policies encouraging export 
sectors. The U.S. role in the region is vital although often underestimated. Professor Dohner 
concluded that U.S.-Japan trade frictions will have global repercussions. 


In Professor Dohner’s workshop, students discussed trade and investment in China, the 
role of export-oriented development, U.S. and Japanese savings ratios, and the Canadian 
economy. 


Professor Kimura discussed Soviet policy toward Japan. Because of its growing economic 
and strategic role, Japan is becoming increasingly important to the Soviets. However, the 
Soviets’ historical western orientation and their past “heavy-handed” dealings with Asia 
hinders their relations with the Pacific region. Kimura explained that Gorbachev hopes to 
make inroads into Asia by exploiting economic, military and psychological vulnerabilities of 
Washington’s allies, in order to encircle the U.S. Kimura warned that one should deal 
cautiously with the Soviets as new opportunities and challenges arise. 


Professor Kimura’s workshop dealt with Soviet-Japanese trade relations, the Northern 
Territories, the Sino-Soviet conflict in the Amur River region, and Korean peninsular tensions. 


Professor Miller discussed the utility of the U.S. nuclear deterrent—the so-called “nuclear 
umbrella” —and its role in the North Pacific. Both the Soviets and the United States, in theory, 
provide military protection for their allies with nuclear weapons, and both superpowers 
possess weapons many times greater than required to destroy all life on earth. Yet, many non- 
nuclear powers still desire nuclear weapons in order to avoid becoming pawns in the nuclear 
game. Professor Miller proposed arms control options and negotiation scenarios that would 
meet military needs while providing a measure of psychological security. 


Professor Miller’s workshop included presentations on Korean-U.S.-Japanese Triangular 
Security Cooperation, Chinese strategic planning, and Japanese perceptions of a Soviet 
“threat.” 
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THE NORTH PACIFIC FORUM 


July 27, 1985 Sapporo Park Hotel 


The North Pacific: New Center of the World? 
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1985 welcome reception. 


A one hour synopsis of the forum was telecast nationwide by NHK at 8 p.m., September 8, 1985. 
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The North Pacific and Global Security 


by Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski 


I would like to begin by quoting a significant statement made by the leaders of the 
industrialized democracies in 1983 when they assembled in Williamsburg: “The security of 
our countries is indivisible and must be approached on a global basis.” That statement 
involves the recognition that the security of Western Europe, East Asia and North America 
are inextricably intertwined. 

Given this, it is important for all to ask what is our common security perimeter in this 
part of the world, specifically the security perimeter that links Japan and the United States. It 
is defined by explicit American-Japanese security commitments. It is defined by the 
American military presence in South Korea. And it is defined by the very obvious American 
and Japanese interest in maintaining open sea lanes, stretching from the Straits of Malacca to 
the shores of Japan. Within this perimeter, the ties between the United States, Japan and 
South Korea represent an iron triangle of security in the Northern Pacific. In a broader sense, 
there is an informal security perimeter which includes the People’s Republic of China. An 
independent and strong China not vulnerable to Soviet intimidation is a vital factor in the 
stability of East Asia. 

In the context of this geopolitical situation and of the global presence that Japan is and 
should be assuming, it is only appropriate that Japan should play a more important security 
role than it does. Although Japanese efforts in that respect have been growing steadily, the 
fact remains that Japan still spends a disproportionately low amount compared with other 
members of the Williamsburg community both in per capita and in terms of the portion of its 
GNP spent directly on defense. While the United States spends approximately 8 percent of its 
GNP on defense, and major powers of Western Europe and Canada spend approximately 
from 2.8 percent to 5.3 percent of their GNP on defense, Japan keeps its defense budget just 
under 1 percent of its GNP. 

I believe that Japan can make an indirect, but vital, contribution to the common security 
of us all, and of the world, not by increasing directly its defense budget, but by increasing its 
strategic economic aid to those developing countries whose stability, security, and defense are 
vital to the common interests of the Western democracies. Given the vital health and size of 
Japan’s economy, it is reasonable to expect that the total proportion of economic aid should be 
raised to approximately 4 percent of Japan’s GNP within the next three years. The proposed 
figure would be roughly equivalent in GNP terms to the burden already carried by Great 
Britain or by West Germany on defenses alone, and it would still remain absolutely and 
relatively much less than that by the United States. 

Let me conclude by adding that such a contribution by Japan would also alleviate a 
growing problem in our bilateral relations, namely the trade imbalance between the United 
States and Japan, and the growing resentment which that imbalance fosters among the 
American people. With the likelihood that anti-Japanese hysteria could become a dominant 
theme in American politics, and the danger this causes for wider political relations, it is 
imperative that our shared interest in global security be more emphatically asserted, and that 
tangible steps be taken toward these ends by Japan as well. 


This is an abridged version of Dr. Brzezinski’s address. 
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July 12 - 23 
Sapporo and Niseko 


The Challenge of the North Pacific: 
Growth and Opportunities for the Future 


The second year of the program was enriched by the addition of three scholars from the 
Soviet Union’s Institute of World Economy and International Relations in Moscow (IMEMO). 
Six of the seven North Pacific nations were now represented; the only exception was the 
DPRK. The summer seminar began in Sapporo and then moved to Niseko where tennis and 
mountain climbing proved to be necessary diversions from the rigorous academic schedule. 


FACULTY - Robert Dohner and John Curtis Perry, Fletcher; Hiroshi Kimura, Hokkaido University; F. Roy Lockheimer, 
Nihon University; Susan Pharr, Harvard University. 

STUDENTS - Kenichi Ando, Hokkaido University; Satoru Arai, Hokuyo Sogo Bank, Ltd.; Steven Cobrin, Harvard 
University; Mark Davidson, Fletcher; Shao-Peng Gong, Foreign Affairs College; Chikara Inoue, Sapporo Municipal Office; 
Susan Hale Kahan, Fletcher; Hideo Kobayashi, Toho Mutual Life Insurance Company; Hiroyuki Kobayashi, The Hokkaido 
Bank, Ltd.; Sergey Kotsuba, IMEMO; Chung Min Lee, Fletcher; Stacy Luks, Fletcher; Katsuhiko Mouri, International 
University of Japan; Mizuaki Noguchi, National Institute for Research Advancement; Joseph Novak, Fletcher; Toshiro 
Odajima, Waseda University, Tokyo; Michael O’Dougherty, Fletcher; Haruko Ozawa, Keio University; Augusta Pipkin, 
Fletcher; Sook Hui Rhee, The Institute of Foreign Affairs and National Security; Victor Rosin, IMEMO; Kathleen Cooke 
Ryan, Fletcher; Mitchell Sedgwick, Fletcher; Eugene Shagarin, IMEMO; Wen-Guang Shao, Fletcher; Nobuhiro Tanabe, 
Matsushita School of Government and Management; Akira Tanaka, Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, Ltd.; Akira Yamagishi, 
Hokkaido Electric Power Company, Inc. 

GUEST LECTURERS - Joseph Ha, Professor of International Affairs and Chairman, International Affairs Department, Lewis 
and Clark College, Portland; Chihiro Hosoya, Vice President and Professor, The International University of Japan, Niigata; 
Hisashi Owada, Director General, Treaties Bureau, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo; Atsushi Shimokobe, President, 
National Institute for Research Advancement, Tokyo. 

Japanese Language Instructor-Yasuko Kuroda, Hokkaido University. 

North Pacific Program Assistants-Gregory Kozicz and Masamichi Kamiya. 
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In the first of his three lectures Professor Perry talked about two myths that have shaped the 
American view of the North Pacific: the presumed wealth of Asia and the American sense of 
mission. Gold and God drew Americans to Asia. First, merchants seeking the China trade, 
and later missionaries and educators inextricably linked cultures on both sides of the Pacific. 

Professor Perry devoted his second lecture to the role Americans played in the 
development of Hokkaido. The Meiji modernization of Japan coincided with a remarkable 
era of expansion in American energy and thought. The Japanese tapped this spirit and skill in 
developing their northern frontier. 

“American Visions of the North Pacific” was the title of Professor Perry’s last lecture. 
Beginning with William Seward and the American purchase of Alaska, visionary Americans 
have sought to link the North Pacific. Perry McDonough Collins tried with the telegraph, 
E.H. Harriman with the railroad. Now with advanced communication and transportation 
systems the region is drawing closer together. 


Professor Perry carried the themes of his last lecture into his workshop where students 
discussed communications links across the North Pacific, railroads in Siberia, steam power in 
19th-century China, and transportation and communication in the Korean War. 


Professor Pharr first lectured on the North Pacific states’ views of the exterior world. She 
described the ties between East and West as a center-periphery power relationship, with the 
North Pacific nations peripheral to the historically Eurocentric world. She maintained that 
Japan remains at the periphery, but in a multipolar world, Japan has great potential. 

In her second lecture, Professor Pharr talked about domestic Japanese politics and its 
effect on foreign policy. She described Japanese foreign policy as a balance among three 
competing domestic views and argued that Nakasone’s “pro-defense nationalism” is less 
influential on foreign policy than is often assumed in the U.S. 

Professor Pharr’s third lecture detailed Japan’s foreign aid program which, unlike U.S. 
aid, is a vital part of its foreign policy. She describes three phases of Japanese aid: in the post- 
war period, war reparations; in the 1960s, “tied aid” and loans to Asian countries; and 
currently, where grants comprise most of Japan’s foreign aid. Professor Pharr expected Japan 
soon to surpass the U.S. as the world’s largest aid donor. 


Third World aid issues dominated Professor Pharr’s workshop, with student 
presentations on Canadian policy in the Third World, Japanese relations with Southeast Asia, 
and a comparison of U.S. and Japanese aid institutions. 


The U.S.-Japan Trade Imbalance was the subject of Professor Dohner’s first lecture in which 
he argued that the U.S. economy is basically healthy and that trade imbalances are a 
macroeconomic phenomenon involving savings, investment, and the government budget, 
and have nothing to do with the openness of the economy. Professor Dohner explained that 
Japan’s surplus exists simply because its income is greater than its spending. 

In his second lecture Professor Dohner discussed South Korea and its similarities to three 
other newly industrializing economies (Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore). All four have 
unusually high growth rates, a rich labor pool, poor natural resources, a Confucian 
orientation, a colonial legacy, and extensive war damage. Their success has been due to 
favorable external economic conditions and more importantly, to supportive internal policies. 

Professor Dohner’s final lecture analyzed the factors that have contributed to the 
integration of the Pacific Basin. He cited the complementarity of economies, the relative 
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openness of all economies in the region and hence low trade barriers, and the large amount of 
foreign direct investment. 


Trade and economic issues were carried into Professor Dohner’s workshop as students 
covered topics such as protectionism, trade friction over semiconductors, Soviet-Japanese 
trade, and the textile industry in South Korea. 


Professor Lockheimer’s lecture addressed the unique history of the island of Hokkaido and 
its position in the North Pacific region, Japan’s role in the North Pacific and the world, and 
prospects for Japan’s internationalization. He urged the Japanese, because of their new 
position as an economic power, to use their wealth in the area of non-military expenditures. 


Professor Lockheimer’s workshop included student presentations on Japanese 
international philanthropy, the influence of Confucianism on Sino-Japanese relations, and an 
historical overview of U.S.- Japanese relations. 


In his lecture, Professor Kimura focused on the recent changes in the Kremlin leadership, and 
their impact on foreign policy. Despite Gorbachev's new style, Professor Kimura argued, he is 
still espousing the same policies and objectives of his predecessors. Gorbachev will be 
preoccupied with domestic economic reforms and will be slow to develop a new approach to 
Asia, insisted Kimura. 


Other obstacles to improved Soviet-Japanese relations were discussed in Professor 
Kimura’s workshop with presentations focusing on the Northern Territories, varied 
negotiating styles, and trade relations. 
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THE NORTH PACIFIC FORUM 


July 12, 1986 Sapporo Prince Hotel 


The Challenge of the North Pacific: 
Growth and Opportunities for the Future 


Keynote Address 
U. Alexis Johnson 
Former United States Ambassador to Japan 
Former Undersecretary, Department of State 


Panel Discussion 
Moderators: Hiroshi Kimura 
Professor, Hokkaido University 


John Curtis Perry 
Professor, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Panelists: Robert S. Dohner 
Associate Professor, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


U. Alexis Johnson 
Former United States Ambassador to Japan 
Former Undersecretary, Department of State 


FE. Roy Lockheimer 
Professor, Nihon University 


Susan J. Pharr 
Professor, Harvard University 


Jiro Tokuyama 
Executive Director and Dean, Nomura School of Advanced Management 


Evening Lecture 
Hiroshi Kitamura 
Fletcher ‘52 
Deputy Vice Minister, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo 


1987 opening ceremony. 


FORUM SYNOPSIS 


Keynote: Security in the North Pacific 


The Honorable U. Alexis Johnson 


Ambassador Johnson addressed issues which threaten the peace and security in the North 
Pacific and urged that we persevere in efforts to keep the region “pacific’ in fact as well as in 
name.” 

The most ominous of the “threats” to peace, Johnson argued, was the “steady buildup of 
Soviet naval and air power beyond any reasonable defense requirements.” He also expressed 
concern with the “erratic and impulsive behavior” of North Korea’s leader Kim II Sung and 
cautioned that if Kim were to initiate an action against the South, China or the Soviets would 
be drawn into the conflict. 

Speaking more optimistically, Ambassador Johnson confidently noted that Beijing has 
given the military a low priority and that there is little reason to believe it is contemplating 
any military adventures. Johnson also predicted that U.S. and Japanese security interests 
would remain compatible and that the U.S. would continue to supply Japan with the “nuclear 
umbrella” and offensive striking power, if necessary. 


Soviet Policy in Asia 


Mr. Ivan D. Ivanov 
Deputy Director, IMEMO 


Mr. Ivanov’s address, which was read in absentia, advocated that the Soviet Union continue 
to improve relations with its Asian neighbors, and pursue its goal of eliminating nuclear 
weapons. Mr. Ivanov predicted that the Asian-Pacific region would become the major sphere 
of international economic and political relations in the near future, and expressed concern 
about increasing tensions in the area. He said the Soviet Far East and Siberia are zones of 
accelerated economic growth, and will be important contributors to the economic integration 
of the Pacific region. 


The Internationalization of Japan 


Mr. Hiroshi Kitamura 


Professor Kitamura discussed Japan’s role as an economic power and argued that with 
wealth goes a commensurate degree of international and domestic responsibility. He 
explained that Japan’s internationalization program has been a success in that it has led to 
improvement in the quality of Japanese goods, technological capability, and international 
competitiveness, but cited the failure of internationalization to meet many domestic needs, 
such as improved housing. He also advocated that the Japanese open both their markets and 
their society in general. He stressed that Japanese isolationism may have historical roots, but 
that Japan could ill afford to be closed now. 
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July 12 - 23 
Sapporo 


Negotiating Behavior in the North Pacific: 
Patterns, Problems, and Emerging New Contexts 


The third year of the summer seminar brought together students and faculty from six of the 
seven North Pacific nations. In addition, North Koreans resident in Japan joined our group. It 
was the first year the North Pacific Forum included an all student panel with one student 
representative from each country participating. After ten days of scholarly pursuits in 
Sapporo, the group moved to Johzankei Springs for some much deserved recreation. 


FACULTY - John Curtis Perry, Alfred Rubin, and Jeswald Salacuse, Dean, Fletcher; Kent Calder, Princeton University; 
Hiroshi Kimura, Hokkaido University; F. Roy Lockheimer, Nihon University; Susan Pharr, Harvard University. 
STUDENTS - Virginia Brelsford, Fletcher; Hans Fenstermacher, Fletcher; Terrence George, Fletcher; Sharon Glied, 
Harvard University; Hui Han, China Institute of International Studies; Jaewook Jeon, Fletcher; Tomoko Kikuta, Hokkaido 
University; Sang-Jun Kim, Yonsei University; Masato Kimura, Keio University; Andrei Kortunov, Institute of the USA 
and Canada, Moscow; David Lubin, Fletcher; Toru Miyata, Toho Mutual Life Insurance; Midoriko Nakajima, Fletcher; Koji 
Nakahara, Matsushita School of Government; Toshio Nakamura, Hokkaido Government; Su-Ho Nam, Korea University, 
Tokyo; Kousuke Oki, Hokuyo Sogo Bank ; Constantine Pleshakoy, Institute of the USA and Canada; James Seevers, 
Fletcher; Julia Shane, Fletcher; Shishun Shen, China Institute of International Studies; Kie-Sup Son, The Institute of Foreign 
Affairs and National Security; Yumiko Suenobu, International Christian University, Tokyo; Michio Tanamoto, Hokkaido 
Takushoku Bank Co.; Weimin Wang, Foreign Affairs College; David Andrew Welch, Harvard University; Yan Wang, 
Foreign Affairs College; Brian Zimbler, Fletcher; Aleksandr Parkansky, Institute of the USA and Canada; Chung-on So, 
Korea University, Tokyo; Yoshihisa Fujita, National Institute for Research Advancement; Kazuhiro Moritsugu, Hokkaido 
Bank Ltd.; Hajime Satoh, Hokkaido Development Agency. 

GUEST LECTURERS — Shijuro Ogata, Vice Governor, The Japan Development Bank; Hisashi Owada, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Tokyo; Yong-gon Pak, Vice Rector, Korea University, Tokyo; Research Associate, Kim Il Sung University; Takahiro 
Yokomichi, Governor of Hokkaido. 

Japanese Language Instructor-Yasuko Kuroda, Hokkaido University. 

North Pacific Program Assistant-Lisbeth Tarlow Bernstein. 
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In his first lecture, Professor Calder argued that Americans have been politically passive to 
mushrooming trade imbalances with the Japanese because many American power centers are 
dependent on Asian economic success. Security concerns and structural changes in the U.S. 
economy have promoted Asian economic prosperity at the expense of the American 
economy. 

In his second lecture, Professor Calder continued with the same theme of the 
interconnection between the Japanese and American political economies, specifically in the 
area of high technology trade. An extraordinary complementary relationship exists between 
the two countries’ high-tech industries. However, problems are posed by the dual civil and 
military uses of these products, as well as by the short life cycles and high capital 
commitments involved in producing high-tech goods. 


Professor Calder led a workshop on international economic negotiations with student 
presentations on topics such as US-Korea trade talks, and semi-conductor friction between 
the US and Japan. 


Professor Perry’s lecture discussed the historical links between Americans and Hokkaido. 
Kuroda Kiyotaka, the young leader charged with making Hokkaido attractive to Japanese 
settlers, looked to America for help. He believed that the American pioneering spirit and 
enthusiasm, as well as geographical similarities between Hokkaido and the northeast United 
States would promote successful development of Japan’s northern frontier. 

In Professor Perry’s second lecture, he discussed the characteristics that make the North 
Pacific region both unique and cohesive. He acknowledged the historical disparities among 
the seven nations, but stressed the qualities that bind them in the present day. He foresees a 
region similar to the Fertile Crescent in the Middle East or the Mediterranean world of the 
16th-century where cultural and political differences begin to fade and economic vitality 
forges a union of once disparate states. 


Professor Perry’s workshop involved transportation issues in the North Pacific. Students 
presented reports on hypersonic transport, China’s carrier rockets, and American shipping in 
the Pacific. 


Professor Pharr’s first lecture examined the perception gaps among the seven North Pacific 
nations, and asserted that these gaps arise from the power struggle in the world 
order—particularly of peripheral countries’ needs to respond to more powerful “center” 
nations. Historically, peripheral nations have responded in one of three ways: isolation, 
subordination to the center, or imitation. 

“Domestic Factors in Japanese Foreign Policy” was the title of Professor Pharr’s second 
lecture. She described four competing views in Japanese politics: the conservatives, who 
believe foreign policy should advance Japanese economic interests; the internationalists, who 
want Japan to take on a larger role in world affairs and increase foreign aid; the neutralists, 
who oppose increased military spending, but want to distance themselves from the U.S.; and 
finally, the right-wing nationalists, who advocate increased Japanese military spending. 


In Professor Pharr’s workshop, students presented papers on issues such as 
development in Hokkaido, a comparison of American and Japanese approaches to Southeast 
Asia, and problems relating to rice imports into Japan. 
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In his first lecture Professor Rubin discussed “The Legal Status of Friendly Foreign Troops 
Stationed in Allied Territory.” He provided a technical legal analysis of the network of 
defense commitments in the North Pacific, including Status of Forces Agreements (SOFA) 
involving U.S. troops based in Japan and South Korea. Professor Rubin, an attorney on the 
USS. negotiating team for the Taiwan and South Korea SOFA, explained the difficulty of 
interpreting and implementing such agreements. 

Professor Rubin’s second lecture was entitled “Limitations on Defense Cooperation: 
Parochial Tensions and Global Responsibilities.” He focused on negotiating away some of the 
causes of tension such as Japanese-South Korean fisheries disputes, the Soviet occupation of 
the Habomai Islands and claims to exclusive rights in the Sea of Okhotsk. 


Professor Rubin’s workshop dealt with legal problems of defense cooperation in the 
North Pacific, and covered issues relating to criminal jurisdiction of friendly foreign troops 
and the legal definitions of “enemy.” 


In his lecture, Dean Salacuse outlined several factors that make international business 
negotiations different from domestic business transactions. Those factors include: working 
with multiple political and legal systems, international monetary factors, the role of 
governments and bureaucracies, instability and sudden change, and ideological and cultural 
differences. He explained that negotiators often underestimate or ignore these factors and 
thus fail to make a deal under otherwise seemingly favorable conditions. 


Several case studies of failed or difficult negotiations were discussed in Dean Salacuse’s 
workshop. In addition, techniques for resolving international business disputes were 
addressed. 


Professor Lockheimer discussed Japan’s cultural relations with its neighbors and reminded 
students that the legacy of Japan’s behavior during World War Two has not been forgotten. 
He urged the Japanese to provide more aid and more cultural exchanges with their Asian 
neighbors in order to foster a new atmosphere of understanding. 


Professor Lockheimer carried the themes of his lecture into his workshop where students 
discussed the relationship of tradition and modernization in China, and Korean-Japanese 
cultural relations. 


Professor Kimura’s first lecture focused on the spring 1977 fishing talks between Japan and 
the Soviet Union. He described the Soviets as heavy handed, intimidating, and forceful, while 
characterizing the Japanese negotiators as naive, weak, and hesitant. He concluded that both 
sides had much to learn from the western system of “common interest” negotiations. 

In his second lecture, Professor Kimura insisted Gorbachev's “new thinking” was 
directed only at certain regions but was not a global policy. While some evidence of the “new 
thinking” can be seen in Soviet relations with China, Kimura claimed that Soviet policy 
toward Japan has not changed. It is still based on power politics and military posturing. 
However, Professor Kimura was optimistic that Gorbachev would pursue more pragmatic 
economic policies in Asia and thus realize the value of improved relations with Japan. 


Soviet policy toward Japan and the other North Pacific states was discussed in Professor 
Kimura’s workshop. 
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July 17, 1987 


Morning 
Moderator: 


Panelists: 


Afternoon 
Moderator: 


Student 
Panelists: 


THE NORTH PACIFIC FORUM 


Hokkaido Kosei Nenkin Kaikan 


The North Pacific—Present and Future 


Jeswald Salacuse 
Dean, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 


Kent Calder 
Assistant Professor, Woodrow Wilson School of Public and International 
Affairs, Princeton University 


Andrew Cooper 
Assistant Professor, Waterloo University 


Seung-Soo Han 
Professor, Seoul National University 


Biging Zhang 
Visiting Research Fellow, Japan Institute of Developing Economies 
Associate Research Fellow, Institute of International Studies, Beijing 


Atsushi Shimokobe 
President, National Institute for Research Advancement 


Henry Trofimenko 
Professor, Institute of the U.S.A. and Canada, Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. 


John Curtis Perry 

Professor, The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy 
Brian Zimbler, USA 

Yumiko Suenobu, Japan 

Jaewook Jeon, Republic of Korea 

Weimin Wang, People’s Republic of China 

Sharon Glied, Canada 

Andrei Kortunov, USSR 
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FORUM SYNOPSIS 


Morning Session: Scholar Panel 


The morning session panelists were in agreement that the North Pacific region is at a critical 
crossroads—the opportunity for peaceful development and economic prosperity exists, but at 
the same time, concerns about succession in several North Pacific countries, the arms build- 
up, and hegemonial tensions persist. Professor Han argued that because four of the world’s 
major powers are in the North Pacific, the opportunity is great for these powers to coordinate 
their interests and provide a stabilizing influence on the Korean peninsula and the rest of the 
world. Dr. Shimokobe called for a new world order based on a North Pacific paradigm, 
where military confrontation is replaced by economic cooperation. Professor Trofimenko 
agreed and urged the media and the intellectual community to do away with images of 
North Pacific neighbors as enemies. Trofimenko said our efforts should be dedicated to 
detente, disarmament, and better relations among all the North Pacific states. This sentiment 
was echoed by Professor Cooper who called for greater person-to-person cultural ties, more 
open immigration among the North Pacific states and greater technological cooperation. 

Japan’s role as a relatively new world power was addressed by several panelists. While 
Professor Calder acknowledged that Japan is not yet of the same stature as Britain in the early 
part of this century, or the U.S. in the post-war years, he stressed that the potential is there. 
Several panelists agreed with Professor Zhang as he urged Japan to provide more economic 
aid to developing countries. Dr. Shimokobe criticized Japan for its “very narrow-minded 
purpose of redeveloping itself.” All panelists called on Japan to move beyond that stage and 
become a larger contributor to the international community. 


Afternoon Session: Student Panel 


Energy, opportunity, dynamism and potential were terms repeatedly used by the student 
panelists to describe their views and hopes for the North Pacific. Yumiko Suenobu spoke of 
making the unfamiliar familiar through cultural exchanges, while Jaewook Jeon believed that 
economic interaction would be the key to North Pacific unity. Sharon Glied predicted that 
democratization and greater political participation, coupled with a diffusion of power away 
from the superpowers would lead to North Pacific peace and prosperity. Andrei Kortunov 
argued that wars can not solve problems and that borders are meaningless in an information 
age. This sentiment was echoed by Weimin Wang who said communication and 
transportation technologies were blurring differences between the North Pacific states. 

While all the students differed on exactly what would draw the North Pacific together: 
economics, politics, technology, or culture, all shared Brian Zimbler’s confidence that the 
potential is there to create a North Pacific union. However, they agreed the burden is great, 
the possibility for failure is always present, and the responsibility to realize these hopes rests 
on their generation. 
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July 17 - 28 
Sapporo and Tomamu 


- Economic Development in the North Pacific 


Participants in the fourth annual summer seminar benefitted from both city and country 
living. The first week of the program was held in the Northern Regions Center in Sapporo, 
and then the group headed for the hills. Lectures and workshops continued during the 
second week at the Alpha Resort in Tomamu, but mountain climbing, picnics, and even an 
international tennis tournament were added to the curriculum. 


FACULTY - Robert Meagher, John Curtis Perry, and David Zweig, Fletcher; Hiroshi Kimura, Hokkaido University; 
Susan Pharr, Harvard University; Kent Calder, Princeton University; Kenichiro Hirano, Tokyo University; F. Roy 
Lockheimer, Nihon University. 

STUDENTS - Toshiyuki Akiyama, Hokkaido Electric Power Company; Allison Avery, Fletcher; Andrew Conrad, Fletcher; 
Alexander Fedorovsky, IMEMO; Tetsuo Fujita, Sapporo City Government; Jinyong Hahn, Harvard University; Minoru 
Hayasaka, Hokkaido Shimbun; Kenta Hiramoto, Hokkaido University; Kyudu Kim, Yonsei University; Alexander 
Kollontai, IMEMO; Jennie Litvack, Fletcher; Anne Lowell, Fletcher; Mark Lowenstein, Fletcher; Yoshiki Minowa, 
Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, Ltd.; Ikuta Nishino, Hokkaido Bank, Co. Ltd.; Courtney Purrington, Harvard University; Karen 
Radel, Fletcher; Alexander Salitsky, IMEMO; Machiko Sano, Hokkaido University; Frances Seeds, Fletcher; Rikako 
Sekine, Matsushita School of Government and Management; Yongming Shi, China Institute of International Studies; Eiji 
Taguchi, National Institute for Research Advancement; Katsunao Tanaka, Toho Mutual Life Insurance Company; Melesse K. 
Traylor, Fletcher; Jun Yasuda, Keio University; Guangzhi Zhao, Foreign Affairs College; Zhe Zhou, China Institute of 
International Studies. 

GUEST LECTURERS - Kenichi Abiko, Vice Governor of Hokkaido; Naokatsu Kumagai, Professor, Hokkaido University of 
Education; Victor Mote, Associate Professor, Houston University; Hisashi Owada, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tokyo; Yong- 
gon Pak, Vice Rector of Korea University, Tokyo; Tatsuo Yamada, Professor, Keio University. 

Japanese Language Instructor-Yasuko Kuroda, Hokkaido University. 

North Pacific Program Assistant-Kathleen Cooke Ryan. 
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LECTURES AND WORKSHOPS 


Professor Calder’s lecture described the complicated web of interactions among the political 
economies of the North Pacific, and the transformation of the American political system from 
an Atlantic-based to a Pacific-based orientation. He believes concessions are made by many 
sectors of the American economy to foster integration with the Asian economies. For 
example, Professor Calder explained that President Reagan’s massive defense build up was 
facilitated by capital inflows from Japan. Had the buildup utilized U.S. capital, interest rates 
would have risen, triggering a backlash against increased defense spending. Therefore, 
Calder concluded, while many Americans grumble about trade imbalances and foreign 
investment in the United States, many more Americans are encouraging, even depending on, 
Asian imports and capital for their livelihood. 


In Professor Calder’s workshop “International Economic Negotiations in the North 
Pacific,” students presented reports on issues such as the impact of democratization on trade 
negotiations in Korea and differing negotiating styles of the Japanese and Americans. 


“The history of man is the history of clothes,” proclaimed Professor Hirano, who borrowed 
the phrase from novelist Natsume Soseki to open his talk about the introduction of western 
dress into Japan. The Japanese began wearing western clothing in the late Tokugawa and 
early Meiji periods as a way of symbolically telling the western powers that the Japanese too 
were civilized and ready to join the international community. A backlash against western 
dress, Professor Hirano added, marked the early roots of Japanese nationalist and 
expansionist sentiments. 


Professor Hirano’s workshop dealt with issues relating to modern Japan’s cultural 
relations with China and the United States. 


In his lecture Professor Kimura discussed Soviet-Japanese relations and outlined areas where 
expectations about Gorbachev have not been realized. The expectation was that the Soviets 
would improve ties with Japan because of its status as a leading economic power. Instead, 
according to Kimura, Soviet overtures in Asia are directed at China, not Japan. Kimura 
explained that the Soviets face a dilemma between maintaining strong ties with their 
ideological allies, such as the DPRK and Vietnam, while trying to improve relations with their 
capitalist neighbors, the ASEAN countries and South Korea. Kimura concluded that 
Gorbachev only seeks improved diplomatic relations to supplement Soviet military might, 
not to replace it. 


In Professor Kimura’s workshop, students discussed issues ranging from the Northern 
Territories dispute, and the repatriation of Korean nationals on Sakhalin Island, to the 
influence of third parties on Japanese-Soviet negotiations. 


Professor Lockheimer addressed Japan’s cultural relations across the North Pacific 
emphasizing the poor communications network that links the region. Professor Lockheimer 
stressed that Japanese aggression during World War Two has not been forgotten and that the 
Japanese need to do more to befriend their Asian neighbors. 


Professor Lockheimer’s workshop concentrated on cultural relations among the North 
Pacific countries. 
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Professor Meagher discussed the role of international organizations in the world order and 
offered several alternatives for organizing the North Pacific, the only region with no formal 
international organization. Professor Meagher gave an historical overview of phases in the 
world order, beginning with laissez-faire, followed by state intervention, international 
intervention and now interdependence. He proposed several possibilities for organizing the 
Pacific basin such as a Pacific OECD, a North Pacific Basin organization, or a series of sub- 
regional organizations. 


Student presentations in Professor Meagher’s workshop on law, change, and 
development ranged from “Law and Social Change in Japan: The Case of MITI” to 
“Borderless Economies and International Law.” 


In Professor Perry’s lecture, he explained that the North Pacific region is endowed with 
immense resources: mineral, financial, military, and human. China with the world’s largest 
population, Canada and the Soviet Union, the world’s two largest countries in physical size, 
and Japan and the United States with the world’s two largest economies, converge in the 
North Pacific. North Pacific oceanic commerce is “both engine and product of a worldwide 
transition to a new economic and social order.” Professor Perry argued that nothing which 
happens in the region can fail to set off global reverberations. 


Professor Perry’s workshop dealt with transportation technologies and their impact on 
North Pacific international relations. Students presented reports on the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, the Panama Canal, and the internationalization of Chitose Airport. 


Professor Pharr echoed Professor Perry’s lecture theme that the North Pacific is becoming a 
major power center in a new world order, the outline of which is still unclear. Professor Pharr 
argued that Japan is not yet at the center of this new world order, but is clearly the regional 
center for the entire Pacific basin. She pointed out that the increased aid which Japan has 
provided to developing countries is just one indication of Japanese willingness to assume 
greater global responsibility. 


Development assistance and foreign direct investment were discussed in Professor 
Pharr’s workshop with student presentations on Canadian and Japanese aid policies, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of cross investment. 


Professor Zweig’s lecture discussed how reform occurs in a socialist system. He explained 
that reform usually is precipitated by some impending or actual economic crisis. The 
emphasis is on improving the standard of living. Professor Zweig argued that security 
concerns often give way to economic pressures for greater foreign trade. But, Professor Zweig 
warned, states are less able to control foreign policy and the international environment may 
prevent these economic reforms from working. 


Reforms in China and the Soviet Union dominated the discussion in Professor Zweig’s 
workshop, with student presentations on China’s reform of foreign trade, the effect of 
economic reform on health care in China, and the dilemmas of perestroika in the U.S.S.R. 
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~—— Morning Session: Economics and Politics in the North Pacific —— 


Professor Pharr kicked off the discussion by examining the less developed regions of the 
North Pacific: namely Hokkaido, Alaska and Siberia. She explained that the three regions are 
often subject to the whims of their respective distant capitals. In order to develop these 
“colder regions” as she described them, Professor Pharr advocated greater regional ties 
among them, arguing that they should face toward each other instead of looking toward their 
nations’ capitals, as they have in the past. 

Professor Korolyov, who was born in Siberia, agreed with Professor Pharr, pointing out 
that the northern regions are already tied ecologically, and the time was right for them to 
integrate in other ways as well. He advocated more autonomy for the northern regions. Pu 
Shan shared this optimism for the North Pacific saying that China’s economic reforms, and 
the dynamism of the NICs were hopeful signs. However, he warned that the arms race, the 
division of Korea, and economic frictions are potential trouble areas. 

Bon-Ho Koo also urged caution. He agreed that the North Pacific is in an exciting 
transition phase, but warned that transition can also mean uncertainty. He cited the recent 
proposal for an improved North-South Korean dialogue as a sign for optimism in one of the 
region’s most volatile areas. Finally, Professor Kohsai concluded that we are about to embark 
upon a new economic age where capitalism and socialism converge. He said this new 
economic order would mean closer relationships which could result in friendship, but could 
also breed conflict. 


——— Afternoon Session: Air Transportation in the North Pacific 


The July 20, 1988 opening of Chitose Airport in Sapporo to international cargo traffic inspired 
the theme of the afternoon discussion. Most panelists agreed that the North Pacific was an 
area ripe for expansion of both passenger and cargo air traffic. However, Mr. Clarkson 
emphasized that air traffic growth follows rather than precedes economic growth. That point 
was reiterated by Professor Igarashi who argued that if Chitose Airport is to grow and be 
viable, Sapporo and Hokkaido must do more to develop economically and culturally. 

Other areas likely to witness air traffic expansion are Seoul, Beijing, and Moscow. 
Professor Okano predicted that if these cities continue to expand international interchange, 
they could become major hubs similar to Tokyo, London, and New York within the next 
twenty years. 

Obstacles to air traffic development include poor air traffic control systems and limited 
air and ground capacity. In addition, Mr. Axworthy cautioned that the bilateral system of 
regulating the airline industry must give way to a more multilateral approach if air traffic is 
to develop in an equitable and efficient manner. 

Professor Perry, who opened the discussion with an historical overview of air travel in 
the Pacific, illustrated that air travel in the past has been extremely important in drawing the 
nations of the North Pacific together. Professor Ji echoed that theme saying that air transport 
eases intercultural exchange and is vital for mutual understanding as well as for economic 
prosperity. 
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July 17-29 
Sapporo 


7 — Trade and Investment in the North Pacific aE 


The fifth year of the seminar marked the first time representatives from all seven North 
Pacific nations participated. The addition of three students from the DPRK sparked lively 
debate and brought us a vision of a reunited Korea, if only temporarily, as students from both 


sides of the 38th parallel joined together at our farewell party in an emotional rendition of a 
Korean folk song. 


China and the aftermath of events in Tiananmen Square also dominated our emotions 
and our discussions. Given that the upheaval occurred just a month before the seminar, we 
were fortunate that two Chinese students were able to be part of our group. 


FACULTY - James Paddock, Academic Dean, John Curtis Perry, and Denis Simon, Fletcher; Kent Calder, Princeton 
University; Susan Pharr, Harvard University; Hiroshi Kimura, Hokkaido University; Kenichiro Hirano, Tokyo University. 
STUDENTS - Bruce Berkman, Fletcher; Anne Donohue, Fletcher; Alexis Feringa, Fletcher; Seth Moshman, Fletcher; 
Conrad Rubin, Fletcher; Shannon Wells, Fletcher; Richard Wilbur, Fletcher; Kirk Patterson, Fletcher; Linda Nowlan, 
Fletcher; So Il Hong, Fletcher; Jong Kee Han, Yonsei University; Doo Ho Kim, Yonsei University; Ryong Ho Song, 
Academy of Juche Studies, Pyongyang; Ok Li, Academy of Juche Studies; Pyong Gu Li, Academy of Juche Studies; Vladimir 
Benevolensky, Institute of the USA and Canada; Elena Kortunova, Institute of the USA and Canada; Alla Solovyova, 
Institute of the USA and Canada; Haihuan Wang, Fletcher; Gui LinXia, Jiangsu Provincial Government; Naohiko Hanai, 
Hokkaido Development Office; Shunji Hiraiwa, Tokyo University; Takahiro Ishii, Hokuyo Sogo Bank, Ltd.; Aaron Johanson, 
Sapporo City Government; Ken Kitagawa, National Institute for Research Advancement; Jun Matsukuma, Tokyo University; 
Yoshiyuki Negishi, Toho Mutual Life Insurance; Misae Nobuta, Hokkaido Prefectural Government; Hiroshi Takahashi, 
Hokkaido Shimbun; Tohru Watanabe, Matsushita School of Government and Management; Toru Yoshioka, Sapporo 
Municipal Office. 

GUEST LECTURERS - F. Roy Lockheimer, Professor, Nihon University; Yong-gon Pak, Korea University, Tokyo; Chang 
Seh Soh, Institute of Juche Studies, Pyongyang; Hajime Izumi, Professor, Shizuoka University; Sadako Ogata, Professor, 
Sophia University, Tokyo; Tatsuo Yamada, Professor, Keio University. 

Japanese Language Instructor-Yasuko Kuroda, Hokkaido University. 

North Pacific Program Assistant-Kathleen Cooke Ryan. 
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LECTURES AND WORKSHOPS 


Professor Perry discussed the special relationship enjoyed by America and Japan during the 
Meiji period and explained why American skills were so attractive to the Japanese at that 
time. First, America was not an imperial power and was not perceived as a threat to the 
newly emerging Japan. Secondly, the optimistic American spirit, “Yankee ingenuity” and 
traditions of family, frugality, and service to society blended well with the the Confucian ethic 
in Japan. 


Professor Perry’s workshop dealt with transportation in the North Pacific with student 
presentations on topics such as transportation and economic integration, commercial 
shipping, and air traffic development in the North Pacific. 


In his lecture Professor Hirano addressed the rationale behind Imperial Japan’s overseas 
expansion in the first half of the 20th-century. The decision to go north into Korea and 
Manchuria was based on national security concerns and a desire to compete with the Atlantic 
powers in empire-building. The southern advancement was viewed as romantic and 
adventuresome, and it was justified by the Japanese who viewed themselves as superior to 
other Asians. During the interwar period, the Japanese, propelled by a nationalistic, state- 
centered philosophy, continued to expand their empire. Professor Hirano concluded by 
posing a provocative question: is the current-day Japanese corporate expansion overseas 
fueled by a rationale similar to that which triggered the earlier imperial expansion? 


The theme of Japanese corporate expansion was carried over into Professor Hirano’s 
workshop where students presented papers on Japanese investment in the United States’ 
communication industry. Other presentations discussed the role of Koreans in Japan, cultural 
borrowing by Japan, and American cultural influence in post-war Japan. 


Professor Calder’s lecture addressed economic and political integration between the North 
Pacific states. He suggested that the reason Americans have been relatively complacent in the 
face of massive trade imbalances is because so many Americans rely on industries which are 
directly or indirectly linked to Japanese, Korean and other Asian exports and capital. He also 
argued that there has been relatively little direct competition between the Japanese and 
Americans, and that the Japanese have created new markets rather than tackling the 
Americans head on. Furthermore, the American system lacks the incentive structure which 
promotes direct American competition with the Japanese. In addition, U.S. security policy has 
always taken precedence over economics, which is why Americans often fostered Korean 
economic success over their own economic interests. 


In Professor Calder’s workshop students discussed issues such as the U.S.-Korea free 
trade agreement, countertrade, and differing economic negotiating styles of the North Pacific 
states. 


Professor Paddock’s lecture covered innovations in international financial markets, with 
particular reference to those of the North Pacific. Relaxed regulations on financial 
transactions coupled with an increased amount of international capital flows have forged 
linkages among capital markets and created entirely new financing possibilities. New 
information technologies also have encouraged the development of capital markets. Overall, 
innovation in the. private sector of the capital markets has fueled more efficiency and 
effectiveness in investment finance. 
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In Professor Paddock’s workshop, students presented reports on project finance in China 
and Japan, venture capital in South Korea, and liberalizing developments in the Soviet 
financial sector. 


In Professor Simon’s lecture “The Globalization of Technology,” he asserted that a “levelling” 
of the technological playing field is occurring in which South Korea and Taiwan are catching 
up to Japan. This “levelling” will accelerate the development of regional blocs (i.e. Asia, 
Europe and North America). However, Professor Simon also questioned how the socialist 
countries and the Third World will be able to compete. Pessimistically, he predicted that the 
world will be divided into technological “haves” and “have-nots.” Finally, he cited several 
examples where global cooperation in technological research has been in conflict with 
national security concerns, (FSX and HDTV) and stated his belief that those types of conflict 
will increase. 


Lecture themes carried over into Professor Simon’s workshop where students discussed 
both the FSX and HDTV issues. 


In her lecture, Professor Pharr gave an historical perspective on the North Pacific nations’ 
relations with the outside world since the 1500s. At various points in their history all the 
North Pacific nations have engaged in isolation or withdrawal from world affairs, none more 
severely than Japan during the Tokugawa period. In addition to isolation, peripheral 
countries have often tried to emulate their superior powers in order to survive. An example is 
Japan’s conquest of Korea and Manchuria which was triggered in part by Japan’s desire to 
compete with the other imperial powers. Pharr argued that Japan is still at the periphery but 
in a multi-polar world, precipitated by the decline of superpowers, Japan could emerge as a 
leader. 


Student presentations in Professor Pharr’s workshop included Japanese policy toward 
ASEAN countries, South Korean development, and Japan’s internationalization policy. 


Professor Kimura addressed current Soviet attitudes toward Japan and argued that the 
Soviets must accept Japan’s new status as an economic power. He believes that the Soviets 
hold a condescending attitude toward the Japanese and are thus surprised by Japan’s 
economic success. While Gorbachev's “new thinking” has brought change in policy toward 
Europe and the United States, it has not provided any tangible improvements in relations 
with Japan. However, Professor Kimura was optimistic that the Soviets would turn more 
attention to their Asian neighbors in the future. 


Professor Kimura’s workshop topics included “new thinking” and East Asia, 
Khruschev’s policy of peaceful coexistence, and American vs. Japanese press coverage of the 
Sino-Soviet summit. 
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THE NORTH PACIFIC FORUM 


July 26, 1989 Polestar Sapporo 
__ The North Pacific: 
Current Politics and Economy in a Global Context 
Keynote Ezra Vogel 
Speaker: Clarence Dillon Professor, Harvard University 


“Beyond Economic Success: Progress and Problems in the North Pacific” 


Speaking in Japanese, Professor Vogel reflected on the many domestic changes which have 
occurred in the North Pacific region over the past three decades as each country responded to 
advances in industry, technology, communication techniques, and computerization. Vogel 
first analyzed issues unique to each country and then continued to address the current and 
potential problems facing the North Pacific nations as they react to the changing global 
environment. As we approach the age of “mechatronics,” Vogel urged consideration not only 
of short term material gain, but also that we gain a sensitivity to internal problems which can 
be solved only through step by step negotiation. In conclusion, he stressed the need for 
heightened understanding of, and compassion toward, our neighboring countries in the 
North Pacific region. 


Panel discussion 
Moderator: Atsushi Shimokobe 
President, National Institute for Research Advancement 


Panelists: Shigeki Hakamada 
Professor, Aoyama Gakuin University 


Bon-Ho Koo 
President, Korea Development Institute 


Vladimir Khlynov 
Institute of World Economy and International Relations, Moscow 


Chang Seh Soh 
Vice President, Social Scientists’ Association of DPRK 


Jennifer S. Whitaker 
Director of Committees, Council on Foreign Relations, New York 


Bernard Wood 
Chief Executive Officer, Canadian Institute for International Peace and Security 
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It’s Not Strictly Academic... 


Outdoor classroom at Tomamu. 


Doo Ho Kim modeling traditional 
Korean dress, the hanbok. 


Many of the most memorable moments that the 
alumni of the summer seminar take home with 
them often occur away from the classroom. 
Whether it is an event organized by the program 
staff such as our excursions to Otaru, the Sapporo 
Art Park or the Hokkaido Historical Museum, or a 
spontaneous trip to water slides, shopping or a 
hike in the mountains around Tomamu, the 
outcome has been the same—friendships that 
erase, at least temporarily, cultural and political 
barriers. Fun, we have learned is universal. 

We come from very different backgrounds and 
often hold diametrically opposing world views. 
The chemistry for confrontation is there. Yet every 
year Asians and Caucasians, communists and 
capitalists, and everything in between, laugh at the 
same jokes, enjoy the same films, and sing the same 
off-key songs at the karaoke bar. In an egalitarian 
spirit we savor equally Russian vodka, American 
beer, and Japanese sake. We sample ancient 
Chinese salve for early morning headaches, learn 
about traditional Korean dress, the hanbok, practice 
writing our names in Japanese, and discover that 
Soviets know every Beatle song too. Together, we 
have forged a North Pacific union of friendship and 
understanding that we hope will last a lifetime. 
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The hospitality of our Japanese hosts has been outstanding. The non-Japanese have been 
introduced to Noh drama, the tea ceremony, and some of us have even donned kimonos. 
Students have been invited into the homes and workplaces of Japanese colleagues; one 
student managed to join a professional Japanese hockey team for a few weeks. Others took a 
less rigorous, but perhaps more intensive plunge into the Japanese lifestyle by living with a 
Japanese family. Together we have learned to eat sushi, drink sake in Susukino, and sadly, to 
say sayonara after two short weeks together. 


Welcome party, Sapporo Beer 
Garden. 
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Professor Perry's birthday. 


Cultivating Continued Scholarship 


One of the more exciting outgrowths of the Fletcher-Hokkaido program is the strengthening 
of ties between the Fletcher School and the two Soviet institutions which have sponsored 
students for the seminar: The Institute of the USA and Canada and IMEMO. Thus far three 
Russian alumni of the summer seminar, Victor Rosin (F-H ‘86), Alexander Kollontai (F-H ‘86), 
and Constantin Pleshakov (F-H ‘87) have subsequently been visiting scholars at Fletcher. 
Also, two Americans, Lis Bernstein (F-H ‘85) and Allison Avery (F-H ‘88) have done research 
at IMEMO in Moscow. 


Sergey Kotsuba, 
Eugene Shagarin, 
Victor Rosin, IMEMO. 


A tangible benefit of the program continues to be the publication of papers, some of 
which were first presented at the seminar. A random sample of the published writings of 
some of our alumni are listed below: 


Lawrence Franko (F-H ‘85), “Global Corporate Competition: Who's Winning, Who's Losing, and the 
R&D Factor as One Reason Why,” Strategic Management Journal, (Fall 1989). 


Marguerite Gong Hancock (F-H ‘85), “Executive Views of Doing Business in China and Japan,” 
monograph, University of Michigan Press. 


Hiroshi Kimura (F-H ‘87,'88 ‘89), “Soviet Focus on the Pacific,” Problems of Communism, (May-June 
1987). 


, “The Soviet-Japanese Territorial Dispute,” The Harriman Institute Forum, (June 1989). 
“Gorbachev's Agenda for Asia,” The Pacific Review, Oxford University Press, (1988). 


“Gorbachev's ‘New Thinking’ and Asia,” Occasional Paper Number 4, Japan-US Joint 
Study on the Soviet Union, Conference II, (May 1987). 


“Japan's Relations with the Soviet Union,” Harvard International Review,* (April/May 


1988). 
Masato Kimura (F-H ‘87), Another Dollar Diplomacy, Tsuda School of Business, 1989. 


Chung Min Lee (F-H ‘86), “Sino-South Korean Ties in the Late 1980s,” The Journal of East and West 
Studies, Spring-Summer 1989; The Emerging Strategic Balance in the North Pacific, Seoul Computer 
Press, Seoul, 1989. 


John Curtis Perry, “The New World of the North Pacific,” Speaking of Japan, (February 1987). 
Jeswald Salacuse (F-H ‘87) “A Deal is a Deal, Or Is It?,” Negotiation Journal, (Spring 1988). 


*Professors Pharr and Calder also have articles in this publication. 
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